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coal, and lime - the very lining of the furnaces - were all deposited close 
at hand for the operation. 
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Birmingham’s Postindustrial Metal 


Deena Weinstein 


(Burritt, 1868, p. 5) 


E It is no coincidence that Birmingham (used here to designate the city, its 
_Jarger conurbation, and the West Midlands Black Country, unless specified) 
is also arguably the birthplace of the long-lasting and still vital musical 
genre, heavy metal. The genre was initiated by Black Sabbath with their 
eponymous debut in 1970 and crystallized by Judas Priest’s 1976 release, 
“Sad Wings of Destiny. Both bands came from Birmingham. The area provided 
*. aconjuncture of factors that made the genre's creation possible. The relation 
between Birmingham and heavy metal, the place and the music, is a perfect 
E example of Cohen’s contention that ‘Music reflects social, economic, politi- 
‘cal and material aspects of the particular place in which it is created’ (1995, 


[T]he furnaces roar and glow by night and day, and the great steam : p. 444). 


hammers thunder. : One crucial factor in heavy metal’s formation is the area’s primary metal- 
(Burritt, 1868, p. 5) ‘ working industry and its decline. Black Sabbath and Judas Priest stood on the 
3 broad shoulders of ‘Iron: Man’. Not the statue itself, of course, with its iron 

Iron Man 


feet firmly implanted in the concrete of Victoria Square in post-industrial 
:: Birmingham, but what the statue represents - the metal industry and the 
men who worked in it. Black Sabbath ‘sounds like inner city Birmingham 
converted into musical notes’, wrote a rock journalist in 1970 (Turner, 1970). 
The industry, with its blast furnaces, stamping plants, coal fields, auto plants, 
sheet metal shops, and more, impacted many dimensions of the genre. 


(Black Sabbath, 1970): 


A heavy metal behemoth rises nearly 20 feet above Victoria Square in central = 
Birmingham, UK, It looks down, or would if a faceless and inert six tons of 
iron could see, at the statue from which this city-centre pedestrian square.‘ 
takes its name: Queen Victoria. Her long reign coincided with the indus- 
trialization of Birmingham, the world’s first major industrialized city. ‘Iron: 
Man’, erected in 1993 in a now postindustrialized city, was originally named _, 
‘Untitled’ by sculptor Antony Gormley. With its oxidized rust-coloured exte-.'4 
rior and Tower-of-Pisa tilt, ‘Iron: Man’ is a homage to the devastation of 
Birmingham’s once thriving heavy metal industry. 4 
The area had been interested in metal since the Middle Ages, thanks to 
the abundance of iron ore and coal on or near the surface. Long before. 3 
the advent of workshops, and, later, coal-powered factories, local farmers *s 
augmented their income by making nails or doing smithing. As the city of 
Birmingham developed, areas were devoted to specialized metal workshops, 
particularly those making guns, jewellery, and small metal toys (Hopkins, 
1989). The region to the west of Birmingham, thanks to the ubiquity of sooty 
grime from the numerous collieries, forges, and foundries, became known as 
the Black Country. The ‘Iron: Man’ statue was cast at Bradley and Fosters in - 
Willenhall, one of the numerous Black Country towns. 


Impacts on heavy metal of Birmingham’s metal industry 


‘Many of heavy metal’s sonic features were inspired by Birmingham’s metal- 
« working industry. On Made in Hell, Judas Priest's lead singer Rob Halford 
f.sang: ‘Metal came from foundries where the midlands sound unfurled.’ 
B. Priest’s dual lead guitarists, K. K. Downing and Glenn Tipton, had worked 
F: in metal factories in the Black Country town of Dudley. They maintain ‘that 
: their music was inspired by the numerous foundries and steelworks of their 
home town’ (Cope, 2010, p. 28). (Tipton’s job was at the nationalized com- 
pany called British Steel, which gave its name to the title of the band’s 1980 
telease.) Black Sabbath’s drummer, Bill Ward, credits sounds made by nearby 
metal factories for his hard and aggressive drumming style and some of his 
‘thythm patterns’ too. ‘You could hear the drop of the stamp-forges, and I'd 
s be laying in bed at night, just kinda tapping on the head-board, putting the 
. extra rhythm into the stamp,’ Ward recounted (Harrison, 2010, p. 150). 
: The significant heavy metal guitar sound pioneered by Sabbath’s Tony 

Jommi was rather literally shaped by the metal industry when he lost a con- 
- frontation with a metal press at work. His job at a sheet metal shop was as 
a welder, but one day he was temporarily put to work on a machine that 


Nature did for the ironmasters of the Black Country all she could; indeed, : 
everything except literatly building the furnaces themselves. She brought -. 
together all that was needed to set and keep them in blast. The iron ore, » 
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cut and bent metal. Unfamiliar with the machine, he sliced off the tips of 
two of his fretting fingers. ‘People credit the loss of my fingers with the 
deeper, down-tuned sound of Black Sabbath, which, in turn, became the 
template for most of the heavy music created since,’ lommi wrote in his 
autobiography. ‘I admit, it hurt like hell to play guitar straight on the bones 
of my severed fingers, and I had to reinvent my style of playing to accommo- 
date the pain’ (lommi, 2011, p. xii). Iommi made leather tips for his fingers 
and, to reduce the required pressure, detuned his guitar, making it sound 
appreciably heavier and more textured. 

Rob Halford, Judas Priest’s multi-octave vocalist, whose father worked in 
steel manufacturing, spoke about walking to and from school past metal 
foundries when he was in his early teens. 


I would see the molten metal pouring out of the casts to make into the 
ingots....One of the school classes was right next door to a metal iron 
foundry stamping factory, where they would bring the big steam ham- 
mers down and stamp the ingots. So we’d be there, trying to do our school 
lessons, and the whole room would be shaking with every descent of the 
steam hammer. 

(Perusse, 2007) 


Heavy metal is known for its volume - ‘loudestness’ is Robert Duncan’s word 
for what he judged to be heavy metal’s defining feature (Duncan, 1984). 
Living among ambient factory noise, or having a job that contributes to 
the racket, makes intelligible the pleasure of loud for its own sake. When 
Black Sabbath played a pub gig in Scotland early in the band’s career, some 
farmers came in and sent up a note to the stage telling the band to turn 
the volume down. ‘We turned it up,’ singer Ozzy Osbourne said. ‘We had 
to. After all, we’re only in it for the volume,’ bassist Geezer Butler added 
(Kelleher, 1971, p. 36). 

The area’s industry also had a visual impact on heavy metal. In 1862, the 
American consul in Birmingham described the city as ‘Black by day and Red 
by night’ (Burritt, 1868, p. 1). Black was the grime and soot made by the coal 
furnaces in the iron foundries and steel mills; red was the glow of the factory 
furnaces at night. Black and red are heavy metal’s colours, seen ubiquitously 
on album covers and T-shirts. Black Sabbath’s signature song from their 1970 
debut, Black Sabbath, describes the scene with poetic licence: 


Big black shape with eyes of fire 

Telling people their desire 

Satan’s sitting there, he’s smiling 

Watches those flames get higher and higher. 


(Black Sabbath, 1970) 
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In 1974, a rock journalist described Birmingham as ‘dour and grubby’ 
(Partridge, 1974). 


Would heavy metal have arisen in sunny Los Angeles? 


Heavy metal’s imagery was also stimulated by the devastation of the area 
caused by Hitler’s Luftwaffe. In the Birmingham Blitz, over 2000 tons of 
bombs were dropped in the first years of the 1940s. Beyond all the human 
deaths and injuries, more than 12,000 houses, 300 factories, and many pub- 
lic structures and churches were destroyed. Coventry, which is 16 miles 
south-east of Birmingham, was attacked in November 1940 by hundreds 
of Luftwaffe planes, destroying the factories making aircraft engines and 
armoured cars, and much of the city too. The major reason for the bombing 
was the role that the area’s industry played in Britain’s war effort - making 
weapons, ammunition, and fighter planes. The economic recovery was slow, 
so that as children the musicians in Black Sabbath and Judas Priest, and their 
peers, saw bombed-out Victorian buildings. 

Walsall, the Black Country town where Halford grew up, had iron 
foundries, but was most famous for its leatherwork. Halford’s stage wear is 
fashioned in metal-studded leather, a look that has become a heavy metal 
trope. Discussing his ‘hellbent-for-leather’ outfits, Halford quipped: ‘I never 
feel dressed until I put on a couple of cows’ (British Steel DVD, 2001). Walsall 
has a museum devoted to leather and recently had an exhibit devoted to 
Judas Priest’s leather garb. 

Birmingham's metalworking industry may also be responsible for the key 
heavy metal kinaesthetic move: headbanging. The rhythmic sounds of the 
stamping plants, channelled through Ward and other musicians, led to the 
headbanging originated by Sabbath’s Geezer Butler, and then taken up by 
heavy metal audiences everywhere. The rhythmic neck movements provided 
aname for the genre’s fans: headbangers. Headbanging reprivileges the body 
over the confinements of the social world - the ‘sit still, sit up straight’ of 
school and the constraining contortions of working the machines in the 
factories. Clenched-fist thrusts, another concert move of headbangers, also 
imply the use of the body for pleasure, not for production. The indus- 
trial noises that suggested heavy metal’s sounds are transformed by the 
music, from accompaniments of subservience to machines and capitalism, 
to opportunities to get back to the pleasures of the body. 

One of the most important features of industrial Birmingham for heavy 
metal music was the city’s decidedly working-class character. So much of 
its class culture relates to qualities that are part of heavy metal’s sensibility: 
a sense of solidarity, male camaraderie, masculine toughness, and copious 
amounts of, beer. 

Birmingham’s metal industry also served as motivation for young men 
in the 1960s and beyond to pursue careers in music. Osbourne recalls: ‘we 
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had nothing to gain, nothing to lose...it was better than working in a fac- 
tory’ (Harrison, 2010, p. 148). It wasn’t that these jobs were all wearing 
and degrading, although some were. Osbourne, for example, had worked 
in a cow slaughterhouse in Digbeth. Unemployment wasn’t yet the issue in 
the 1960s that it would be just a few years later, although signs of decline 
were already present. But the dirty manual labour jobs that were accepted 
by their fathers were not what their sons wanted. There had been a change 
in how this new generation of young men looked at work. They no longer 
valued manual Jabour, but were not prepared to do anything other than 
fill blue-collar jobs, Culturally they were still working-class, having working- 
class values, including devaluing school. Iommi and Osbourne left school at 
15, as did many of their peers. They still lived at home and had jobs they dis- 
liked, although those jobs did provide spending money. Music was the way 
out of the trap of working-class life, especially as they had seen musicians 
from the area ‘make it big’. ‘To be honest with you, the only reason we ever 
played music was to get out of our s*** day jobs,’ Osbourne often said (Ayres, 
2010). 

Each of the four members of Black Sabbath grew up in the Aston area 
of the city of Birmingham in tiny two-up two-down houses. According to 
Ward, ‘there were only three options: work in a factory, join a band, or 
go to jail’ (Konow, 2002, p. 5). By the time Black Sabbath had released 
their debut, Osbourne had done all three. Their career choices are reminis- 
cent of all those black American blues musicians who came up to Chicago 
from the Mississippi Delta to get out of the nasty work chopping cotton as 
sharecroppers in the Jim Crow South. 

Given Birmingham’s large working class, whose members made up the 
majority of local rock musicians and their audiences, the class sensibility of 
solidarity became part of heavy metal’s culture. In the 1960s, most of the 
British factories and mines were unionized. One can get some idea of the 
strength of their solidarity by examining a miners’ strike in 1972 (Phillips, 
2006). There were about 200 miners, and four times that number of police, 
at the Saltley coke depot in Birmingham. Workers from various Birmingham 
factories, including those from car component and assembly plants, joined 
the mass picket line. At one point ‘all the engineers in Birmingham stopped 
work...and some 15,000 marched to the picket line’ (Socialist Worker, 2012). 
The Tory government gave in to the strikers. It would take another, tougher 
Tory PM, Margaret Thatcher, to finally break the unions a decade later. 

The sensibility of solidarity was specifically male and working-class, males 
proud of their physical prowess. In an article entitled ‘Sounding out the City: 
Music and the Sensuous Production of Place’, Sara Cohen writes that 


Particular musical styles and activities come to symbolize particular val- 
ues and they can be used as a tool to transform notions of place and 
identity in order to maintain or challenge a particular hierarchical social 
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order. Music is thus bound up with the struggle for power, prestige, place. 
It reflects but also influences the social relations, practices and material 
environments through which it is made. 

(1995, p. 442) 


Cohen was not writing about Birmingham and heavy metal, but her insights 
are fully applicable. 


Birmingham’s geographical influences 


Beyond the coal and iron ore located in the region, Birmingham’s geographic 
location also influenced heavy metal. Geography has a greater meaning than 
just a place on a map. In twentieth-century England, the divide between the 
south and the rest of the country - political and financial power in the south, 
contrasted with mere manpower elsewhere — creates a territorial cultural- 
class split. For the south, the rest of the country was the domain of the great 
unwashed. The provinces had little love and much resentment for the south 
(Russell, 2004). Despite Birmingham’s central position, geographically, it is 
north of the Watford Gap and seen as provincial from London. 

One had to move to London to make it in the music business, as various 
Brummies did. Halford said: 


If you were a band in the 60s or the 70s, the only way you could get 
any attention was to move down to London, because that’s where all the 
record companies were. That’s where the few music magazines and the 
newspapers that covered music were....The music wasn’t being played 
on the radio. 

(Perusse, 2007) 


Rock journalists were based in London, and they did not like Sabbath at all 
(see Weinstein, 2004). A Sabbath roadie pithily expressed the near-universal 
disdain the critics had for the band: ‘These snobby middle-class journal- 
ists were looking down their noses’ (Ayres, 2010). On the other side of the 
Atlantic, major critics like Lester Bangs, who did not coin the term ‘heavy 
metal’ despite the host of writers saying otherwise, detested the band too. 
In his review of Sabbath’s debut in Rolling Stone, Bangs’ elitist slagging was 
more than palpable: 


Over across the tracks in the industrial side of Cream country lie unskilled 
laborers like Black Sabbath, which was hyped as a rockin’ ritual celebra- 
tion of the satanic mass or some such claptrap, something like England’s 
answer to Coven. Well, they're not that bad, but that’s about all! the credit 
you can give them. The whole album is a shuck — despite the murky song 
titles and some inane lyrics that sound like Vanilla Fudge paying doggerel 
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tribute to Aleister Crowley, the album has nothing to do with spiritualism, 
the occult, or anything much except stiff recitations of Cream clichés that 
sound like the musicians learned them out of a book, grinding on and 
on with dogged persistence. Vocals are sparse, most of the album being 
filled with plodding bass lines over which the lead guitar dribbles wooden 
Claptonisms from the master’s tiredest Cream days. They even have dis- 
cordant jams with bass and guitar reeling like velocitized speedfreaks all 
over each other’s musical perimeters yet never quite finding synch — just 
like Cream! But worse. 

(Bangs, 1970) 


Birmingham’s central location did have important positive impacts on the 
area’s metal industry, and also for rock bands, including those playing heavy 
metal. The city was situated on a river, and canals were built centuries 
ago, providing water transportation for imports and exports. By the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, Birmingham was at the centre of an extensive 
rail network. In the second half of the last century, major motorways were 
built across Britain and going through Birmingham. Superior transportation 
routes, and the easy access to both the north and south of the country, aided 
both metal industries. 

Given its central location, excellent transport links, large population, 
and numerous music enthusiasts, musicians from other areas came to 
Birmingham to play gigs, and local bands could travel elsewhere. Budding 


musicians would be exposed to a variety of styles, techniques, and other - : 


performers with whom they could talk shop. 
The roads were crucial to Black Sabbath’s early success. Jommi recollected: 


At one time we were going out seven nights a week, all over Britain and 
around Europe as well. It was just such intensive touring that made their 
first releases sell so well. We've done it all by going out and playing to 
people. They've seen us and we've sold records. 

(Partridge, 1974) 


The Beatles, who had played in Birmingham in the early 1960s, gave 
Brummie musicians optimism that they, too, could succeed. Liverpool was 
located in England’s north, and if a band from there could make it big, really 
big, other provincials might follow in their wake. Another of the fab four’s 
impacts was on a young Terry Butler, before he became Geezer. ‘I was sort 
of a religious maniac when I was a kid,’ he admitted. ‘I used to collect cru- 


cifixes...I wanted to become a priest. I just literally loved God. I was just | ES 


fascinated by the whole thing.’ However, the Beatles’ Birmingham show tedi- 


tected the pubescent Butler's interests. ‘[Wjhen the Beatles came out... that © 


sort of took over from where religion left off... .It was like four people from 
exactly the same background as where I was from, being able to rule the 
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world. It gave everybody that was from the working classes in England some 
hope’ (Gabriel, 1996). 
Birmingham's geographical position was only one aspect of the area’s 


strong musical infrastructure. By the mid-1960s, Birmingham was rocking. 


Among the best-known bands were the Spencer Davis Group, the Moody 
Blues, and The Move. A Melody Maker piece on the ‘Brum Beat’ maintained 
that ‘At its height, around 1964 and ’65, this meant a staggering 500 or 
so beat groups who just happened to come from the same town. There 
was no one linking sound, no unifying style’ (Partridge, 1974). Lacking a 
dominant style, like Liverpool’s Mersey beat, or, later, grunge in Seattle, 
Birmingham’s musical diversity allowed bands a good measure of creative 
freedom. Musicians were able to experiment without the ‘burdens’ of an 
audience expecting a specific sound and the temptations of managers, 
bookers, and record labels to cash in on what was already popular, 

The hundreds of rock musicians were members of what Richard Florida 
called the ‘creative class’. Its distinguishing characteristic ‘is that its mem- 
bers engage in work whose function is to “create meaningful new forms”’ 
(Florida, 2003, p. 8). Florida does not include rock musicians in his work, 
but certainly each successful band requires the creation of ‘meaningful new 
forms’ in developing their unique signature sound. And each of their songs 
is the result of creatively constructed, more or less new, forms, too. Unlike 
those in Florida’s creative class, rock musicians, especially before the late 
1980s, had no formal education to aid success in their chosen field. But 
they did need education, training, and knowledge. The area was rich in 
such training, a learning-by-doing apprenticeship. When bands were more 
accomplished, the highways out of Birmingham led to venues in the centre 
and north of England, and occasionally down to London too, where bands 
could test their mettle. 

In the late 1960s, many of the musicians were blues-besotted, influenced 
especially by Cream. But they took that influence in a variety of different 
directions. One of those locals was Robert Plant. 


We grew up with Robert Plant; we knew Planty well from Birmingham 
[Butler said]. And we were really interested to see what he was doing 
cause we'd met up with him in Birmingham when Jimmy Page had 
asked him to join what was then the New Yardbirds. And he said, ‘I don’t 
know whether to go for it or not.’ And we went, ‘What have you got 
to lose?’ 

(Rosen, 2010) 


Plant was from the Black Country town of Kidderminster. In 1965, he had 
F.. been in the Crawling King Snakes, when another Black Country musi- 


cian, John Bonham, from Redditch, became the band’s drummer. Bonham 
was probably in more bands than anyone in the West Midlands. When 
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Plant was asked to join Page’s new band, soon to become Led Zeppelin, 
he recommended his old band-mate to do the drumming honours. Butler 
recalled: 


The first Zeppelin album, we loved that album. That was probably the 
one album that the four of us absolutely loved. I mean Ozzy was always a 
Beatles fan. Tony wasn’t a big Beatles fan; he was more into the Shadows 
and guitar-based bands and jazz kind of guitar. Bill was into big band stuff: 
Buddy Rich, Gene Krupa, and that kind of stuff. And the one thing that 
we all came together on was first of ali the blues and the typical Robert 
Johnson and Cream and Hendrix and John Mayall. And the one band that 
we went, ‘Wow, this is incredible’ was Led Zeppelin....It was just weird 
with Bonham and Planty and we saw, ‘Well, they're from Birmingham; 
maybe we've got a chance of getting a record deal or whatever.’ 

(Rosen, 2010) 


‘There were hundreds of bands; live bands on every night of the week.... All 
the musicians got to know each other,’ John Bonham’s brother Mick said 
(Welch and Nicholls, 2001, pp. 31-32). With so many musicians in the area, 
they frequently played musical chairs as they attempted to find their place 
in the pecking order of success. Between 1964 and 1965, lommi was in The 
Rockin’ Chevrolets; during the following two years he was in The Rest; and 
in the first half of 1968 he was in Mythology, joined by school friend Bill 
Ward on drums. Mythology broke up at that same time that another band, 
Rare Breed, with vocalist John ‘Ozzy’ Osbourne and Terry ‘Geezer’ Butler on 
rhythm guitar, folded. Two members of each band joined together, with two 
additional musicians, to form Pulka Tulk Blues Company. Paring down to 
a quartet, the group, now called Earth, renamed itself again after an Italian 
horror movie then playing in Birmingham, Black Sabbath. The film was made 
in 1963 by Italian director Mario Bava, the originator of the continental 
Gothic horror genre. x 

Rob Halford had been in five bands prior to being tapped to replace Judas 
Priest’s original singer Al Atkins. Atkins had been the singer in an earlier 
group called Judas Priest. K. K. Downing recalled seeing a van, with ‘Judas 
Priest’ spray painted on it, on the streets of Birmingham. The novice gui- 
tar player told me how wistfully he had wished to belong to such a band. 
Some months later when the band’s guitarist was killed in an auto acci- 
dent, Downing auditioned for his slot. He was still honing his chops and 
was rejected. It seemed that no one else was suitable either, and the band 
broke up. The next year Atkins happened upon Downing and his school 
pal, bassist Ian Hill, playing music. He liked what he heard, and asked to 
join them in a band. ‘We needed a vocalist and I always thought he was 


good anyway, and the name, he had access to the name!’ Downing enthused | : 


(phone conversation with author, 20 November 1997). 
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The musical infrastructure in Birmingham helped to create heavy metal 
by allowing musicians with similar aesthetic inclinations to have a career. 
One key part of that infrastructure was the large number of venues 
in the area. Among them were Henry's Blues House above the Crown, 
a pub in Birmingham’s city centre; Mothers, a club above a furniture 
store in Erdington; Club Westborne in Edgbaston; the Catacombs in 
Wolverhampton; St John’s Hall in Essington; Whiskey Villa and the George 
Hotel in Walsall; and a variety of youth clubs throughout the West Midlands. 
Rob Halford recalls the scene in his song Made in Hell: 


In Henry's and in Mother's where I’d go to bang my head 
The feeling took a hold of me with every word I said 

The voice was born and came alive from all ] saw and heard 
And now I knew my destiny, I had to spread the word. 


(Resurrection, 2000) 


The musical infrastructure of the area included other elements. One could 
buy musical equipment at Yardiey’s, in the city’s centre. Tony Jommi and 
others got locally made amps from Laney. There was Holy Joe’s, an old 
Anglican church converted into a rehearsal complex. According to Down- 
ing, renting a room there cost about five shillings (40 cents) for a day - ‘there 
was nowhere else you could go and rehearse, turn up the volume as loud as 
you wanted, and blast out’ (Judas Priest History, 2010). There was a rather 
ptimitive recording studio too, Zella Studios. ‘Everyone in the Midlands 
would make their first demo there. He’d just got two Revoxes [2-track reel- 
to-reel recorders] and you could do one or two overdubs,’ said Dave Pegg, 
who went on to play bass with Fairport Convention and Jethro Tull (Welch, 
2001, p. 31). 

There were also people like Jim Simpson, who ran Henry’s Blues House. ‘He 
got a few people down to listen to us,’ Iommi said. ‘A lot of them weren't 
interested’ (Gabriel, 1996). Simpson found someone able to help - Tony 
Hall, an independent record broker ~ and, despite being turned down by 
over a dozen labels, the band was finally signed to Vertigo in 1970. Simpson 
told the band that on their way to play in Switzerland they should stop off 
in London and go to a Soho recording studio with producer Roger Bain. 
Osbourne said: 


We had no idea what we were doing... It was a tiny, poky little place, I 
remember, and it was the first time we'd ever been recorded. We got the 
whole thing done in 12 hours. If you ask me what I think 40 years later, 
all I can say is, I wish ] could make a record that quickly now....it was 
the first time we’d ever been recorded. We got the whole thing done in 
12 hours. 

(Ayres, 2010) 
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There was no local metal scene in Birmingham, but Sabbath paved the way 
for others, especially Judas Priest. Atkins, Priest’s first singer, wrote in the 
CD booklet for his 1998 release, Victim of Changes: ‘When... listened to the 
song “Paranoid” for the first time, I imagined a similar sound for us.’ Sabbath 
was also responsible for Priest’s management: Jim Simpson signed Judas 
Priest to I.M.A. (lommi Management Agency), a company that Simpson ran 
with Norman Hood and Tony Iommi. 1.M.A. also managed other bands, 
some of whose members would eventually join Judas Priest. Even Priest’s 
five-piece dual-guitar line-up has Sabbath’s fingerprints on it. Roger Bain, 
producer of Sabbath’s first three albums, produced Priest’s debut. He was 
responsible for getting the group to add a second guitarist (BBC Interview, 
2010), 

Birmingham’s robust musical scene was augmented by national, London- 
based radio, TV, and music weeklies. The BBC first began to air rock music on 
the radio in 1967. Their most important deejay, John Peel, had adventurous 
taste, and played Black Sabbath early in their career. 


Birmingham — A place in time 


The Birmingham in which heavy metal was created was not just a place, 
but a place in time. In part a reflection of the local human geography, the 
genre emerged there at the end of the 1960s. That geocultural foundation 
assimilated the wider culture of the times, which, in the late 1960s and early 
1970s, included a heavy dose of the youth-centred counter-culture. 

Peaking in the ‘summer of love’ of 1967, the counter-culture’s first phase 
was mainly a middle-class youth phenomenon. Its early confidence in 
‘changing the world, rearranging the world’ faded in 1968. In addition to 
the vicious repressions against youth activism around the world that year 
in places such as Paris, Prague, Chicago, and Mexico City, civil rights leader 
Martin Luther King, Jr, and American presidential candidate Robert Kennedy 
were assassinated. The support for the anti-war effort was increasing as the 
Vietnam War escalated. 

Working-class youth came a little too late to the Technicolor-optimism 
‘love is all you need’ party. The vibe they picked up, and augmented, was 
devilishly dark. Geezer Butler summed up the attitude of disillusionment: 
‘I think we all felt the anger ~- I mean there’s a lot of riots going on every- 
where, in Paris, in America, kids being shot in America. We all realized the 
’67, '68 revolutions were never going to happen - it’s just like a dream and 
it's back to reality time’ (Black Sabbath: Paranoid DVD, 2010). 

The counter-culture was a form of neoromanticism. It was part of a larger 
post-World War {1 activism, starting with the anticolonial movements in the 
Third World, and then the civil rights movement in the US, which might 
be called the revolt of the repressed. It included demands for equal rights 
by many marginalized groups — blacks, youth, women, and gays — in the 
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1960s. The revolt was against the hegemonic institutions of the society - 
political, religious, economic, educational - all of what Althusser calls the 
repressive state apparatus and ideological state apparatus (Althusser, 1971). 
Heavy metal initially took aim at religious institutions, as symbolic of all 
ideological state apparatuses. 

The ‘devil’ in the late 1960s was an element of popular culture, in part 
taken from the trickster refigured through Christianity in Delta blues, par- 
ticularly in the Robert Johnson crossroads mythology. The well-known 
expositors of the dark side were the Rolling Stones, who seemed to work 
as the devil's public relations agency. The year after their 1967 album Their 
Satanic Majesties Request, they released a song that they sang the following 
year at Altamont, Sympathy for the Devil. ‘Just call me Lucifer...’ Mick Jagger 
intoned as the carnage wrought by the Stones’ so aptly named security, the 
Hell’s Angels, swirled around him. 

Led Zeppelin, too, had sympathy for the devil. Plant was so taken with 
iconic bluesman Robert Johnson selling his soul to the devil in Clarksdale, 
Mississippi, that he ‘undertook a pilgrimage’ in an attempt to find peo- 
ple who knew Johnson. Plant’s band-mate Jimmy Page was deeply into 
the occult, obsessed with Satanist Aleister Crowley, to the point of col- 
lecting his memorabilia and buying his estate on the shores of Loch Ness 
in Scotland. ‘Page's fascination with Crowley was further evidenced by 
his insistence that “Do What Thou Wilt,” Crowley’s famous maxim, be 
etched into the playout grooves of US pressings of Led Zeppelin III’ (Farley, 
2009, p. 78). 

In 1969, when Earth renamed itself Black Sabbath and Judas Priest 
was formed, these first heavy metal bands were in touch with the times. 
Both of their sympathy-for-the-devil religious band names were found on 
Birmingham’s streets, one on a cinema marquee, the other spray-painted on 
a van (influenced by a Bob Dylan song). 

Black Sabbath adopted Satan as a mascot of their symbolic rebellion. 
‘New cultural forms never simply “arise” from social circumstances, To be 
comprehended and enjoyed by an audience, they must draw upon a his- 
tory of recognizable cultural conventions,’ writes cultural sociologist Wendy 
Griswold (1983, p. 669). The band’s name is an obvious reference to a satanic 
observance, as is echoed in the ‘witches at black masses’ line from War Pigs. 
The cover of Black Sabbath’s debut depicts a witch-like figure standing in 
front of an old watermill. (The ominous, pre-industrial-era photo was taken 
at Maple Durham in south Oxfordshire.) Two songs on that album reference 
Lucifer: the eponymous title track and ‘N.LB.’ Few listeners understand the 
first song as the warning against becoming a Satanist that lyricist Geezer 
Butler claims was his intent. Nor do they get the whimsical irony of the sec- 
ond (Smith, 1997). Butler’s intentions notwithstanding, innumerable fans 
and musicians who have been influenced by Sabbath’s early works have 
taken his satanic imagery as literal and supernatural. 
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The cover art of Judas Priest’s first metal album, Sad Wings of Destiny, also 
references Lucifer. This is the album that crystallized metal’s code: a power- 
ful emotional singer, guitar virtuosity, a heavy bass sound, and lyrics that 
speak of cosmic doom. It became the model for countless bands. A grieving 
naked male angel, feathered wings outstretched, sits amid hell-fire and brim- 
stone. Around his neck he wears the upturned double-armed Priest cross, also 
known as ‘the devil’s tuning fork’ (Tattari, 2011). 

Despite the interests of three of Sabbath’s four members in the occult, nei- 
ther they nor the members of Judas Priest were Satanists by any stretch of the 
imagination. They were symbolic rebels - the devil was a symbol of rebellion. 
Satan was the original rebel against the original hegemonic power — god. 
Satan’s ‘Trickster’s attraction lies in his capacity to transcend limitations, 
break the rules, deny structure,’ contends Griswold. ‘The emotional appeal 
of the Trickster is that of the perpetual underdog who sometimes beats the 
odds. He surprises human beings and offers them hope in his illustration of 
freedom from destiny’ (1983, p. 669). You can understand why working-class 
young men growing up in a postindustrial society might be attracted to this 
trickster, especially if ‘his’ music is so appealing. 

The counter-culture’s reordering of values opened the way for working- 
class youth to articulate their sense of injustice. One can easily interpret 
references to Satan in Sabbath and Priest as proletarian rebellion. The 
position of that working class, in Birmingham and throughout Western 
industrial societies that were becoming postindustrial, was precarious, and 
deteriorating. Deindustrialization was closing long-standing West Midlands 
worksites (starting with coal collieries and tanneries). Manual labour was a 
source of pride in working-class men, and the loss of their jobs was a blow 
against their masculine honour, not only against their livelihood. And it 
eroded their culture. 

Sabbath’s song ‘Iron Man’ can be read as a Birmingham working-class dirge 
of revenge: 


Is he live or dead? Has he thoughts within his head? 
We'll just pass him there. Why should we even care? 
Nobody wants him, he just stares at the world, - 
Planning his vengeance that he will soon unfurl. 


Politics, as protest against injustice, marked heavy metal in its Birmingham 
beginnings. Butler asserts that ‘Satan isn’t a spiritual thing... It’s 
warmongers - that’s who the real satanists are - all these people who are 
running banks in the world...getting the working classes to fight their 
wars for them....I wanted to talk about political stuff. That's what inspired 
me’ (Black Sabbath: Paranoid DVD, 2010). For Butler, protest meant bit- 
terly pointing out the deepest injustices of the ruling class — insisting on 
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indicting their presence even though there would be no revolution. In 
Sabbath’s first song, Wicked World, he expresses the sardonic and sarcastic 
irony of protest after the revolution has failed: ‘A politician’s job they say 
is very high. For he has to choose who’s got to go and die’ (Black Sabbath, 


Wicked World, 1970). Butler follows up that point in War Pigs, giving it that 
class spin: 


Politicians hide themselves away, they only started the war 
Why should they go out to fight, they leave that role to the poor. 


(Black Sabbath, War Pigs, 1970) 


Butler said that the song was originally to be called ‘“Walpurgis” - the 
satanic version of Christmas’ (Black Sabbath: Paranoid DVD, 2010). 

Judas Priest was also concerned with injustice, but their approach was to 
take the position of those who suffer from and resist it. Many of their songs, 
such as Breaking the Law and Screaming for Vengeance, rage against injustice. 
Priest’s founding bassist, Ian Hill, said: 


I...love the rebel element of making heavy music. Metal’s this great 
working-class anti-establishment form of music for people that hate fluffy 
pop songs. The hardness of it, and all the lyrics about people being fil- 
leted with big knives or having their heads chopped off, these things 
help it stay underground. It will never be the music that cultured people 
play in flashy clubs while they drink cocktails or try and pick up women. 
Generally, they want something. .. lighter. 


(Stuff, 2005) 


Priest's Sad Wings of Destiny was released in 1976, the year unemployment in 
the UK sharply increased, to the highest level since 1940. The following two 
years saw the implementation of the International Monetary Fund’s auster- 
ity cuts (see Moore, 2009). Adding insult to injury, in 1979 the ‘Iron Lady’, 
Margaret Thatcher, became prime minister. Her anti-working-class admin- 
istration and that of her acolyte Ronald Reagan, who became president of 
the US in 1980, were an impetus for heavy metal’s creative diversification. 
Working-class rebellion melded with religious symbolism strained through 
the counter-culture, under the conditions of a working class wounded 
and threatened by deindustrialization and resurgent capitalism, to produce 
heavy metal’s attitude. 

Birmingham well positioned Black Sabbath and then Judas Priest to articu- 
late symbolically male working-class rebellion and resentment. Heavy metal 
began as a revolt of the repressed. Through its symbolic rebellion, heavy 
metal gained the power to spread far afield from Birmingham, to other 
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places in which the repressed felt, and still feel, abused. Starting with white 
working-class males in provincial Britain decades ago, heavy metal now still 
speaks to and for them. 

Birmingham continued to be metallically creative as the conditions for 
the working class there intensified their decline. Four Brummie bands are 
worth mentioning here: Diamondhead, formed in 1976, would soon become 
a key band in what became known as the New Wave of British Heavy 
Metal; Bolt Thrower represented proto-death-metal thrash; Napalm Death 
initiated grindcore, marrying lommi-type riffs to hardcore punk politics and 
energy; and the industrialized thrash of Godflesh transformed the sound of 
industrial machinery into palpable pleasure. 

Also, globally, heavy metal has been embraced by non-white, non-male, 
non-working-class, and not especially young people who want assertively to 
distinguish themselves from the mainstream of their society. It is one form of 
music for those who are either socially marginalized by prejudice and/or dis- 
crimination, due to their ethnicity, class, or other category, or marginalized 
by choice. The combination of their marginalization and assertiveness, albeit 
symbolic, with their loud music, their sometimes offensive words, and their 
rather distinctive fashions, has in common with the traditional universal 
heavy metal fans the assertion of cultural resistance against marginalization 
and repression: the power of resistance. 

Metal emerged from its Birmingham home decades ago. Now metal’s 
home is the world, and it has many mansions. 
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Black and Brown Get Down: Cultural 
Politics, Chicano Music, and Hip Hop 
in Racialized Los Angeles 


Anthony Macias 


Los Angeles has long been racialized - inscribed by hierarchical racial 
categories supporting an oppressive social order and justified by Eurocentric 
supremacist ideologies - from the Spanish missions to the zoot suit riots 
(Omi and Winant, 1994).' By the early 1950s, the city’s two major racial 
minority groups were engaged in a culture war over its sanctioned sounds 
and official values, as their vibrant street styles and upstart dance music 
scenes became popular among white youths, and hence subversive to the 
segregationist status quo. This chapter sketches some of the cross-cultural 
currents and innovative, mestizo (mixed-race) music-making particular to 
Los Angeles, where original styles such as the 1940s pachuco boogie, the 
1960s Chicano and surf rock, and the 1970s Laurel Canyon country rock 
blossomed, as did transplanted external styles. Rather than survey the city’s 
music scenes over time, I focus on three homegrown genres — Chicano punk, 
LA gangsta rap, and Chicano rap - and conclude that, while the black-brown 
cooperative connections of the war years and the post-war period had waned 
by the late 1970s, each group’s independent, grass-roots energy and criti- 
cal, alternative aesthetic persisted into the twenty-first century through hip 
hop music, dance, and graffiti street art, and through Eastside rockabilly and 
punk rock scenes. 

To ‘get down’ is to feel the music; respond to the party mood or spirit 
of the dance; have a good time; lose all pretensions; perform well; be 
intensely involved; do anything to the fullest (Major, 1994, p. 195). Because 
African Americans and Mexican Americans did not always get along, they 
did not always get down together, nor were their creative contributions to 
American pop culture consistently concocted in collaboration. Neverthe- 
less, the two groups spearheaded ~ jointly, separately, and simultaneously — 
socially significant popular music and dance. I use the term ‘cultural politics’ 
to describe the power struggles waged via pop culture by working-class 
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